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turned immediately by the same special train. The
joy that I had witnessed among the people in the
street and in public places in Washington when I
left there had been turned to grief; the city was in
reality a city of mourning. I have stated what I
believed then the effect of this would be, and my
judgment now is that I was right. I believe the
South would have been saved from very much of
the hardness of feeling that was engendered by Mr.
Johnson's course toward them during the first few
months of his administration. Be this as it may,
Mr. Lincoln's assassination was particularly unfor-
tunate for the entire nation.

Mr. Johnson's course toward the South did en-
gender bitterness of feeling. His denunciations of
treason, and his ever-ready remark, "Treason is a
crime and must be made odious," were repeated to
all those men of the South who came to him to get
some assurances of safety so that they might go to
work at something with the feeling that what they
obtained would be secure to them. He uttered his
denunciations with great vehemence, and as they
were accompanied with no assurances of safety,
many Southerners were driven to a point almost
beyond endurance.

The President of the United States is, in a large
degree, or ought to be, a representative of the feel-
ing, wishes, and judgment of those over whom he
presides; and the Southerners who read the denun-
ciations of themselves and their people must have
come to the conclusion that he uttered the senti-
ments of the Northern people; whereas, as a mat-
ter of fact, but for the assassination of Mr. Lincoln,
I believe the great majority of the Northern peo-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